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REVIEWS 



The Fall of the Birth Rate. A paper read before the Cambridge University Eugenics 
Society, 20 May, 1920. By G. Udny Yule. Cambridge: The University Press. 
1920. 43 pp. 

The lecture which is published in pamphlet form was planned, as the prefatory 
note explains, not as an original contribution but rather to offer to a non-technical 
audience "an exposition of matters already known and views previously expressed." 
In the first and more substantial part of the lecture Mr. Yule examines, in this spirit, 
the historical trend of British birth statistics since 1851. His discussion of the allow- 
ances which should be made, in the study of birth rates, for changes of age and of 
marital condition in the population serves well to exemplify two useful and accepted 
statistical methods — the standardized birth rate devised by Drs. Newsholme and 
Stevenson, and his own adaptation of Professor Tait's formula relating fertility with 
age. He reviews the interesting results of some recent attempts by English investi- 
gators to determine the different rates at which f ertility has declined in different social 
classes. Proceeding thus, he arrives anew at familiar and generally approved con- 
clusions: that a pronounced decline of the birth rate has been in progress in England 
since 1876; that it has been more marked in the upper and professional classes; and 
that it represents in the main a real decrease in the fertility of married women. 

But at this point Mr. Yule breaks with prevailing opinion; for in interpreting the 
decline of fertility he concedes only a minor influence to the deliberate and volitional 
control of fertility by contraceptive practices. His argument in support of this 
position is superficial and unsatisfactory. It appears to rest largely on a very dubious 
inference from precarious evidence laid before the National Birth Rate Commission, 
and on a more than dubious interpretation of a reference in the report of the Commis- 
sion to some of Mr. Sidney Webb's data on family limitation, first published in the 
London Times in 1906, and since then embodied in Fabian Tract No. 131 on The 
Decline in the Birth Rate. Mr. Yule seems not to have consulted the Webb study in 
the original, although he has ventured to cite it in support of a view at variance with 
the conclusions of both Mr. Webb and the Birth Rate Commission. He has virtually 
ignored the important foreign literature of his subject; and in many incidental ways 
he reveals that he is on unfamiliar ground, as, for instance, when he implies that 
voluntary control of births could not have had a significant influence on the French 
birth rate before 1875. 

As affirmative argument in favor of his contention Mr. Yule adduces two conjec- 
tures to the effect that the fertility of a nation is subject to natural fluctuations. One 
is Dr. Brownlee's hypothesis of the variation of germinal vitality. The other is Mr. 
Yule's own belief in an undefined but significant relation between fertility and the 
economic cycle. What this relation is he frankly admits himself unable to state, 
though it seems to him a largely unconscious psychological response to economic 
conditions. The evidence of some of his earlier statistical studies suggests to him 
a correlation between national fertility and the general level of prices. But the 
correlation, as he recognizes, has latterly broken down; and one ventures to remark 
that even had it not broken down it would have been susceptible of many different 
interpretations. 

No reflecting person would contest Mr. Yule's assertion that the fact that contra- 
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ceptive measures are used is not a satisfactory explanation of the motives for using 
them. Moreover, whatever be the reasons for their use, it is quite possible that we 
have been led to exaggerate the effect of such measures in lowering the birth rate. It 
is much to be desired that some highly qualified statistician should searchingly re- 
examine the record, and should challenge the prevalent interpretation if it appears 
to be mistaken. But if such a challenge is to be taken seriously it must be based on 
stronger evidence and sounder argument than this pamphlet offers us. 

James A. Field 
The University of Chicago 



Argentine International Trade Under Inconvertible Paper Money — 1800-1900, by John 
H.Williams. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1920. xiv, 282 pp. 

The author's object in writing this study of the international trade of Argentina 
has been to examine the inter-relations of three factors — paper money, borrowings, 
and trade — and thus to make inductive examination of the theory of international 
trade under a regime of depreciated paper. After an introductory analysis of the 
purpose of his study, he gives a long review of the monetary and commercial history 
of Argentina. This is not completed until the close of Chapter X. Thereupon he 
recurs to the theoretic side of the investigation and considers the effect of inconvert- 
ible paper on international trade balances. Following a chapter on that phase of the 
matter is a study of Argentine foreign trade which is continued up to the end of the 
book. Chapter XVI, entitled " Conclusion," restates a few of the main points and 
sets them forth in their theoretical relations. A detailed bibliography and a thorough 
index complete the volume. 

It would probably have been better if Mr. Williams had simply presented his study 
as a history of Argentine currency and foreign trade during the years he has studied. 
The form in which the undertaking is stated at the outset and the suggestions thrown 
out from time to time in the course of the work give the reader the impression that the 
real or chief object of the writer is to afford a critical exposition of theories of foreign 
exchange and prices as "inductively" examined. The student of foreign exchange is 
thus impressed by the scantiness of the material supplied under these heads and is 
inclined, therefore, to adjudge the volume a disappointment when he reaches the 
end and finds the author still fencing with the theoretical issues involved and still dis- 
inclined to furnish the concrete conclusions promised at the outset. Yet to the reader 
who is willing to strip off the husks and take the study for its content the book has both 
merit as a piece of economic inquiry and value as an addition to commercial annals. 

There is much detailed and careful review of Argentine history in this monograph, 
but it is scarcely practicable to present even the basic elements of it within brief space. 
The early monetary and commercial experience of Argentina is carefully sketched and 
then the author turns to a survey of public loans and the balance of "international 
payments." He next presents a history of the national banking system of Argentina 
and explains the origin of the speculative movement of the years 1885-1890. Turning 
then to the Baring Panic and the international financial troubles of the early nineties, 
the study passes in review the various factors which led to paper money depreciation. 
Later trade developments, the reformation of monetary conditions, and the develop- 
ment of individual exports are considered with equal care. It is a painstaking outline 
of the economic history of a country whose currency and price experience have been 
most interesting and whose lessons have been too little studied by English and Amer- 
ican economists. 



